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ARE LIBRARIANS GETTING A SQUARE DEAL? 


‘‘Library work calls for background, initiative, interest in life and hu- 
man society, and good nerves. * * * 

‘*Librarians, more than any other public servants, meet in performance 
of their duty with all classes of citizens, adults and juveniles, rich and 
poor, and must at all times put up a ‘nice front’ as representatives of an 
institution where personal dignity, neat appearance and good manners are 
essential standards.’’ Detroit Library Service. 

Certainly library work calls for personal and intellectual capabilities 
most versatile and most difficult to attain. Yet the compensation of libra- 
rians is in no way commensurate with these requirements. Witness the 
following schedule based upon figures issued by the National Educational 
Association, showing the union scale of wages in various occupations in 
cities representative of the middle west: 


Machinists Compositors (English) 
Lathers Glaziers 
Bricklayers Plumbers 
Inside wiremen Carpenters 
Workers, structural iron Hodearriers 
Blacksmiths 

Machine tenders (printing) -._ 








Are librarians getting a square deal? 

It is up to each trustee, first to answer this question and if the answer 
is in the negative, it is up to him to bring this fact home to finance com- 
mittees, common councils, and citizens generally. 
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How is the librarian to live? ‘‘A 
man with an income of $2000 is now 
actually drawing $870 upon the 
basis of dollar value in 1913.” 

This is a statement made to con- 
gress by Harold N. Lawrie. 

It follows that the librarian, with 
an income of $1000 is actually draw- 
ing $435 upon the basis of dollar 
value in 1913. Can the average li- 
brarian live on any such income in a 
manner suited to the surroundings 
of her work? 

If the librarian cannot live in a 
manner and clothe herself in a fash- 
ion to be self-respecting as she meets 
her clientele, if her days and nights 
are not free from genuine anxiety 
over the sordid problems of daily 
bread, she cannot give to her job the 
alertness, initiative, and energy ab- 
solutely requisite to success. 

In Lincoln, Nebraska, the question 
of a flat increase of $400 for each 
elementary teacher was put to a 
popular vote and carried by a sub- 
stantial majority. A similar flat 
raise of $400 per teacher was pro- 
posed for the city of Chicago, but 
the proposition was not acceptable 
because it was not deemed a suffi- 
ciently liberal increase. 

In seareely a city in the country 
has it been possible to secure good 
teachers without very substantial in- 
creases in the scale of compensation. 

Have the librarians’ needs been so 
uniformally recognized and met? 


Public library prospects. As we 
run over the news from Wisconsin 
libraries as recorded in ’Round the 
circle, it is cheering to note a grow- 
ing appreciation of library work, 
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evidenced by increased resources ac- 
eruing from appropriations and 
otherwise. Within the last few 
weeks, a very considerable number 
of libraries in the state have taken 
places on the honor list: 


Appleton 
Ashland 
Brodhead 
Burlington 
Cambria 
Cassville 
Chippewa Falls 
De Pere 
Eau Claire 
Edgerton 
Fairchild 
Fox Lake 
Kaukauna 
Lancaster 
Marinette 
Palmyra 
Randolph 
Rhinelander 
Sharon 
South Milwaukee 
Stanley 
Tomah 
Wauwautosa 


Books for everybody. Dr. Frank 
P. Hill, chairman of the A. L. A. 
Committee on Enlarged Program, 
called a conference of regional di- 
rectors to meet on February ninth in 
New York. Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota 
make up the north central region 
and Mr. Lester of the commission 
staff was asked to attend this meet- 
ing and undertake the general di- 
rection of the work in these states. 
It is expected that state directors 
will in each state be the leaders in 
organization. The conference ex- 
tended over some nine or ten days 
and Mr. Lester gives a statement on 
its work on another page. 
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Summer session for teacher-libra- 
rians. In this issue we print an an- 
nouncement of the summer session 
of the library school. Again we call 
attention to the fact that a special 
course will be offered for teacher-li- 
brarians. These will be regularly 
registered as students in the summer 
session of the university, will re- 
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ceive six university credits for 
their library work, and will pay the 
regular university summer school 
tuition fee of $20. Instruction for 
work in Wisconsin public libraries is 
given as a part of the promotion 
work of the library commission and 
no tuition will be charged those tak- 
ing this course. 





BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY 


By C. B. Lester 


The A. L. A. Enlarged Program pre 
sents the answer to the need for the 
ever wider ues of print in the solution 
of the problems of today. 

The practical service possible in the 
A. L. A. plans makes a positive appeal 
to the mind, the heart, and the pocket- 
book of the average American citizen. 

The recent conference of regfonal di- 
rectors of the appeal for the Books for 
Everybody Fund would assert that 
these are positive statements of fact, 
not merely expressions of opinion. The 
conference discussed every angle of the 
whole question and reached some very 
definite conclusion. 

“The A. L, A. because of its success- 
ful service to the troops in the war, has 
brought upon itself certain new and 
very definite responsibilities. And 
these responsibilities cannot be shirk- 
ed.” This fact was emphasized by Mr. 
Elmore Leffingwell in addressing thé 
conference. 

Many librarians have been timid in 
accepting these responsibilities for 
wider service. But it is our job and if 
we have any faith in our own work, if 
we believe that we are other than mere 
housekeepers for bookshelves which 
should not be disturbed, we must un- 
dertake the tasks which have come to 
us. 

During the meetings instructions in 
organization were given by Mr. Leffing- 


well, counsellor and planner for the A. 
L. A. money-raising undertaking. The 
following features of the Enlarged Pro- 
gram were presented in detail and dis- 
cussed; Publicity, by J. Ray Johnson, 
publicity director of the appeal, and 
Charles H. Compton; Hospital library 
work, by Caroline Webster; Ships’ li- 
braries, by Forrest B. Spaulding; Adult 
reading courses, by Carl H. Milam; 
Books for the blind, by Mrs. Gertrude 
T. Rider of the Library of Congress. 

One of the most vital features of the 
conference was the discussion of the 
contents of the question box. Here 
came the requests for more information 
on every possible phase of the subject. 
At regular intervals the box was emp- 
tied and the contents discussed item by 
item. Frankly and openly each diffi- 
culty was threshed out. From various 
sections of the country came questions 
which showed misconception of the pro- 
gram itself or misinformation as to pro- 
posed plans. The clearing up of all 
these matters was an accomplishment 
which is being given to every member 
of the A. L. A. through the Blue letters. 
Read them. 

The midwinter meeting of the A. L. 
A. authorized an appeal for funds for 
carrying out an enlarged program of 
activity and service, but this appeal 
shall not be in the form of an intensive 
“drive”. Such an appeal, therefore, 
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conducted in a much more quiet fashion 
and probably extending over a consid- 
erable time, requires careful planning 
and organization for success. It may 
be hoped that by the time this is in 
print the state organization work may 
be far advanced. Sooner or later it 
should enlist the active support of ev- 
ery library worker and of everyone who 
believes in the mission of print in the 
upbuilding of popular education. 

The following directors representing 
the entire United States were present 
at the ten day conference which opened 
on February 9, with Dr. Frank P. Hill, 
chairman of the Enlarged Program 
committee, in the chair: 





New England Harold Daugherty, 
Public Library, Newton, Mass. (repre= 
senting Charles F. D. Belden, Boston 


public Library) 
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Middle Atlantic—-Mary L. Titcomb, 
Washington county free library, Hag- 
erstown, Md. 

Southeastern—Duncan Burnet, 
versity of Georgia, Athens 

Central—Charles E. Rush, Indianap- 
olis public library 

North Central—Clarence B. Lester, 
Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 

South Central—Willis H. Kerr, State 
Normal School, Emporia, Kansas 

Southwest—Elizabeth H. West, State 
Library, Austin, Texas 

Northwest—John B. Kaiser, 
Library, Tacoma, Wash. 

Regional directors not present be- 
cause of illness were Dr. Thomas M. 
Owen, State Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
for the Middle Southern district and 
Milton J. Ferguson, State Library, Sac- 
ramento, Cal., Middle Pacific district. 


Uni- 


Public 





TEN BEST BOOKS FOR THE FARMER 


CONTAIN PRACTICAL INFORMATION, CLOSELY CONDENSED 


By S. C. Johnson 


(Reprinted from the Wisconsin Agriculturist) 


Combined ‘‘book knowledge’ and 
practical experience mean a short-cut 
to success for the farmer. Only by ob- 
serving the best practices in use, and 
profiting by the experiences of his fe.- 
low men can he hope to make the most 
progress. City men, who succeed on 
farms,.do so, in most cases, because 
they have learned the value of reading 
books to get other men’s ideas. 

Having no capital to waste on the- 
ories and unproved methods, farmers 
want well illustrated, practical books. 
The farm library must be a complete 
fund for ready-to-apply information. 


With these fundamentals in mind, Li- 
brarian C. S. Hean of the Wisconsin 
college of agriculture, has selected the 
following as the best ten books for the 
average farmer: 

Feeds and feeding, by Henry and Mor- 
rison—the 


“Stockman’s Bible.’ This 





book, almost in its twentieth edition, 
is in use the world over as a text and 
a guide for live stock men. It is still, 
unquestionably, the most authoritative 
work of its kind. 

Written in a simple readable style, 
and teeming with proved facts, Feeds 
and feeding solves the problem of the 
relation of feed to meat and milk pro- 
duction. Its popularity is indicated by 
its presence on thousands of farms in 
both the new and old world. An un- 
written moral, Balance your ration! 
stands out clearly in every chapter. 

With the progress of agriculture, 
scrub stock has been driven farther and 
farther into the background, until it 
is no longer profitable to raise any but 
well bred animals. Breeders find it 
necessary to know the points and qual- 
ifications of each breed. Besides cov- 
ering all that Plumb’s Beginnings in 
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animal husbandry contains valuable in- 
formation on the care and management 
of all farm animals, and gives sound 
advice on the judging and selection of 
breeding stock. 

If every farmer were a veterinarian, 
he would save a lot of money by treat- 
ing the minor ailments and injuries 
that occur to all farm animals. Half 
the time, by having a copy of Craig’s 
Common diseases of the farm animals, it 
is possible to avoid paying for the serv- 
ices of a veterinarian. In order to pro- 
tect himself when buying live stock, 
and to be able to breed better animals, 
the farmer will do well to provide him- 
self with this book of first aid and 
elementary surgery. Knowing just 
what to do in an emergency, may save 
the life of expensive stock. 

Necessarily a jack of all trades, the 
farmer is somewhat of an engineer, a 
carpenter, and all round artist. He 
repairs machinery, constructs his own 
buildings, and does all the more or less 
skilled work about the place without 
the advice of an expert. He will find 
Ramsover’s Equipment for the farm and 
farmstead full of helpful advice when 
he has repairing, building, or handy 
work to do. 

Another necessary adjunct to the 
farm library is Vivian’s First principles 
of soil fertility. It is principles that the 
farmer is mostly concerned with; if he 
has the basic principles of soil manage- 
ment in mind, he can be his own “soil 
doctor” and future fertility will be as- 
sured for his farm. 

Montgomery’s Production of farm 
crops, is to the farmer what the Guard 
Manual is ta the soldier. The produc- 
tion of crops on the farm requires skill, 
a knowledge of plants, and the condi- 
tions favoring the growth. Montgom- 
ery’s book is a well illustrated, compre- 
hensive treatment of the production of 
all staple farm crops from the time of 
plowing to the time that the product is 
marketed. A study of Production of 
farm crops means better and bigger 
crops. 

Its twin brother, Hood’s Farm horti- 
culture, completes the necessary store 
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of information on plant production by 
discussing the practice of horticulture 
On the general farm. The subject is 
handled as thoroughly as the most ex- 
acting farmer would wish. This book 
is especially valuable to the farmer 
who likes to raise attractive fruit and 
garden truck for select trade or for use 
on the home table. 

Since her main source of pin money 
comes from the farm poultry flock, 
friend wife will want a standard text 
on farm poultry raising. She is always 
eager to get more eggs, and a better 
price for them. Her best bet is to add 
Lewis’ Poultry production to the farm 
library. She will learn that there are 
no ‘‘secrets’” in poultry raising. She 
will learn how to make her own magic 
mash, how to cull the non-laying hens, 
and everything worth knowing about 
chickens, A chapter is devoted to a 
method of keeping cost accounts to 
show how much the flock actually adds 
to the farm income. - 

“How many pounds of this or that; 
or how much should a bushel of clover 
seed weigh; how many cubic feet in a 
ton?” are only some of the many fig- 
ures that we can’t remember, but use 
every day. The chances are that we 
may take a wild guess, and shoot wide 
of the mark. Woll’s Handbook for 
farmers and dairymen was created for 
the purpose of supplying odds and ends 
of information. It might be entitled 
The encyclopedia of useful information, 
so complete is it in detail. It contains 
several hundred pages of weights, laws, 
figures, dimensions, and several chap- 
ters of rules, facts and formulas for the 
dairyman and farmer. 

Last of all of these ten books, per- 
haps the one that means to the farmer 
a firm grip on the reins of his business, 
is Warren’s Farm management. The au- 
thor, by supplying modern business 
methods to farming, emphasizes the 
need of a knowledge of the effect of 
labor, marketing, cost of production, 
and other economic factors that mean 
profit or loss, on the progress of the 
farm. 
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THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA 


[Reprinted from the Branch Library News of the New York public library] 


Given an intelligent foreigner who 
can read English, what books shall we 
give him that will best reveal the Amer- 
ican spirit, that intangible thing which 
most of us feel is quite as real as an 
American prairie? That other nation- 
alities feel its reality as well as our- 
selves is shown by the following ex- 
tract from a letter written by an Amer- 
ican librarian in the service of the 
American Library Association at Cob- 
lenz, May, 1919: 

“T had an interesting talk the other 
day with a teacher in an aristocratic 
private school. She came to see me 
about getting books on American cus- 
toms, ideals, and on typical Americans, 
for her young girls to study. She said 
that the young Germans had been 
taught almost nothing of America and 
that most of them have honestly 
thought that we were a2 purely com- 
mercial nation. She also said that she 
had talked to many soldiers from dif- 
ferent states and had been particularly 
impressed by the principles and ideals 
which they hold in common.” 

To find, then, the books that will 
best convey the ‘principles and ideals’’ 
which widely separated Americans hold 
in common is our problem. In choos- 
ing her titles the compiler has drawn 
freely from other lists, but has relied 
chiefly upon suggestions from librarians 
whose work enables them to speak with 
the knowledge born of experience, and 
whom she thanks for their kindly as- 
sistance, 

Perhaps the most obvious, though 
not necessarily the most important, type 
of book is the one written especially for 
the foreign citizen, for example: 

How to Obtain Citizenship, by N. C. Fowler. 


Sully. 1913. 
Civics for New Americans, by Mabel Hill 


and Philip Davis. Houghton. 1917. 
Civics for Coming Americans, by Peter 
Roberts. Association Press. 1917. 


Americanization and Citizenship, by H. H. 
Webster. Houghton. 1919. 


To these should be added books on 
the constitution and government of the 
United States. A few of the simpler 


ones are: 

R. L. Ashley’s New Civics. Macmillan. 
1917. 

Alissa Franec’s Use Your Government. 
Dutton. 1918. 

J. A. Lapp’s Our America. Bobbs. 1916. 


W. A. Du Puy’s Uncle Sam, Wonder 
Worker. Stokes. 1913. 

—— Uncle Sam’s Modern Miracles. Stokes. 
1914. 

Geoffrey Parsons’ Land of Fair Play. 
Scribner. 1919. 


More advanced texts are: 
Cc. A. Beard’s American Government and 
Politics. Macmillan. 1914. 


J. T. Young’s New American Government 
and its Work. 


The foreign-born citizen usually 
takes a keen interest in the history of 
the United States. There are no ade- 
quate texts written for his special use 
and often the most serviceable mate- 
rial is a well written and well illustrat- 
ed school history. The newer works 
that bring the material fairly well up 
to date are especially useful. 

Of the many books dealing with 
American sociological and economic 
problems the following selection was 
made by a librarian thoroughly con- 
versant with the subject: 


The speeches and messages of Woodrow 
Wilson, and his New Freedom. Double- 
day. 1913. 

The works of Theodore Roosevelt, espe- 
cially his American Ideals. Putnam. 
1897. Also his New Nationalism. 
Outlook Co. 1911. 

Tufts, James H. Our Democracy, its Ori- 
gin and Tasks. Holt. 1917, (“intended 
for the citizen and the prospective 


citizen.”’) 

Croly, H. D. Promise of American Life. 
Macmillan. 1909. 

Hills, D. J. Americanism, What itis. Ap- 
pleton. 1916. 

Weyl, Walter. Our Democracy, its Origin 
and Tasks. Macmillan. 1912. 
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Wilcox, Delos F. Government by All the 
People. Macmillan. 1912, 
Allen, W. H. Universal Training for Citi- 


zenship and Public Service. Macmil- 
lan. 1917. 

Tarbell, Ida M. New Ideals in Business 
Macmillan. 1916. 

Beard, Mary R. Woman’s Work in Mu- 
nicipalities. Appleton. 1915. 


Bennett, Helen C. American Women in 
Civic Work. Dodd. 1915. 


Books of travel help to enlarge the 
vision of those foreigners who settle 
in our great cities and seldom go be- 
yond their immediate environment. A 
good illustrated guidebook of his city 
should be within access, and if the new 
citizen lives in New York he might en- 
joy books like Sarah Comstock’s ‘Old 
Roads from the Heart of New York,” 
Putnam, 1915, which suggests trips that 
would be within the possibility of his 
time and purse. To books of the na- 
ture of 


Julian Street’s Abroad at Home. Cen- 
tury, 1914, and 

R. H. Schauffler’s Romantic America. 
Century. 1913 


there should be added accounts of the 
West and other sections of the country 
and of our great national parks. 

More useful perhaps than any of the 
foregoing would be the biographies of 
Americans, both the native and the for- 
eign born. Among the latter there may 
be listed the following: 


Louis Agassiz, his Life and Correspond- 


ence, by Mrs. Agassiz. Houghton. 
1893. 

Mary Antin. Promised Land. Houghton. 
1912. 

Amelia E. Barr. All the Days of My Life. 
Appleton. 1913. 

Rose Cohen. Out of the Shadow. Cohen. 
1918. 


Robert Collyer’s Life and Letters, by John 
Haynes Holmes. Dodd. 1917. 
Alexander Irvine’s From the Bottom Up. 


Doubleday. 1910. 
S S. McClure’s My Autobiography. Stokes. 
1914, 


John Muir’s Story of My Boyhood and 
Youth. Houghton. 1913. 


Joseph Pulitzer, by Alleyne Ireland. Ap- 
pleton. 1914. 

A.M. Rihbany’s A Far Journey. Houghton. 
1914, 
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J. A. Riis. Making of an American. Mac- 
millan. 1916. 

E. A. Steiner. From Alien to Citizen. 
Revell. 1914. 

Mrs. E. G. L. Stern. My Mother and I. 
Macmillan. 1917. 


To these there should be added biog- 
raphies of great Americans—Franklin 
(including of course the immortal Au- 
tobiography), Washington, Jefferson, 
Webster, Lincoln (especially Lincoln), 
Grant, Lee, Cleveland, Roosevelt. 

These books illustrate American con- 
ditions and home life: 


Louisa May Alcott, her Life, Letters, and 
Journals, edited by Mrs. Cheney. Lit- 


tle. 1900. 

Samuel J. Barrows. Life, by Mrs. Barrows. 
Little. 1913. 

Mrs. Caroline C. Clarke. Village Life in 
America, 1852-1872. Holt. 1912. 

Mark Twain’s Letters. Harper. 1917. 


My Mark Twain, by W. D. Howells. Har- 
per. 1910. 

Mark Twain, a Biography, by A. B. Paine. 
Harper. 1912, 

Russell H. Conway. Acres of Diamonds. 
Harper. 1915. 

James D. Corrothers. In Spite of the 
Handicap. Doran. 1916. 

Hamlin Garland. Son of the Middle Bor- 
der. Macmillan. 1917. 

Roosevelt, Theodore. Letters to his Chil- 
dren. Scribner. 1919. 

Anna H. Shaw. Story of a Pioneer. Har- 
per. 1915. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, by Mrs. Martha F. 


Crow. Appleton. 1913. 
Mrs. Elinor Stewart. Letters of a Woman 
Homesteader. Houghton. 1914. 


The older poets, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Lowell and Emerson may be read, 
but much of the newer poetry is even 
more acceptable to the foreign-born. 
Miss Rittenhouse’s ‘“‘Little Book of Mod- 
ern Verse” and Miss Monroe’s ‘‘New 
Poetry” are useful introductions. In 
drama the plays of Percy Mackaye 
come at once to mind. A list of patri- 
otic plays and pageants is given in 
“The American Citizen,” a pamphlet is- 
sued by the Detroit Public Library, 
1919. 

A simple cookbook would enable a 
foreign housewife to adapt herself to 
her strange conditions and do much 
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toward making her family feel at home 
in their new country. 

Though given last, fiction is perhaps 
first in importance. Most Americans 
who have never visited England have 
nevertheless a very definite idea of 
English life, and this idea is largely a 
composite portrait drawn from the 
works of Dickens, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Trollope, Hardy, Wells, and Ben- 
nett. 

A group of famous stories should not 
be overlooked: “A Man Without a 
Country,’ ‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ‘‘The 
Virginian,’ ‘‘Huckleberry Finn,” ‘Ra- 
mona,” “Luck of Roaring Camp,” ‘‘The 
Lady or the Tiger,’’ ‘‘Honorable Peter 
Stirling,’ ete. The works of Haw- 
thorne, Howells, Stockton, F. Hopkin- 
son Smith, Winston Churchill, Booth 
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Tarkington, Ernest Poole, Joseph Lin- 
coln, John Fox, Dorothy Canfield Fish- 
er, Stewart E. White, Henry S. Harri- 
son, Frank Norris, Kathleen Norris, 
Mary Watts, Gertrude Atherton, Mary 
Hallock Foote, O. Henry, Mary E. Wil- 
kins, Margaret Deland, Sarah O. Jewett, 
Edna Ferber, Alice Brown, Hamlin 
Garland and Mark Twain, should be in- 
cluded, 

And then, best of all, we can invite 
our new citizen to our public libraries 
and there introduce him to that typi- 
cally American institution, the open 
shelf, and allow him to make his own 
choice unhindered by any restrictions, 
but helped, whenever he wishes it, by 
friendly consultation and advice. 

Mary L. Sutliff. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Announcement of Summer Courses 


The twenty-fifth Summer Session of the Library School is announced for June 


28 to August 6, 1920. 


Two courses will be offered: 


one for teacher-librarians 


and one for librarians and assistants in public libraries. 


Course for Teacher-librarians 


This course is offered in direct re- 
sponse to a formally expressed demand 
coming from city superintendents and 
high school principals of the state. It 
is open to teachers holding a state cer- 
tificate or license to teach in high 
schools. The teacher-librarian require- 
ment made by the State Department of 
Education went into effect at the be- 
ginning of the school year, 1919-1920. 
To comply with this requirement, each 
high school in Wisconsin is expected to 
employ, as one member of the high 
school faculty, a teacher who has had 
as a minimum the library training repre- 
sented by the course for teacher-libra- 
rians in the University of Wisconsin or 
its equivalent. 

The object of the course is to qualify 
those taking it to assume, in connection 
with instructional duties, the supervi- 
sion of high school libraries, and to 
qualify them also to give instruction to 
high school students in the use of 
books and libraries, and in the means 
and methods of developing good habits 
and right tastes in reading. The course 
includes cataloguing, classification, and 
library economy, each lecture followed 
by practice work; book selection and 
evaluation, use of reference books, in- 
dexes, and library aids, such as book 
lists, aids for debating, rhetorical and 
declamatory work; mending, binding, 
care of books; the equipm@nt and man- 
agement of the school library, and the 
keeping of essential records. 

The course requires the full time of 
the student during the summer session 
and receives 6 university credits, The 
fee for the course will be $20. 

In order that sufficient supplies may 
be provided, advance registration is re- 


quested, Application should be made 
before May 15 to Preceptor, Library 
School, 206 N. Carroll St., Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


Course for Librarians and Assistants 
in Public Libraries 


This course is designed to meet the 
needs of librarians of the small public 
libraries of the state, and of those as- 
sistants in Wisconsin libraries who are 
unable to take advantage of the train- 
ing offered by the full year’s course of 
study. 

The object of the course is twofold: 

First, it proposes to give those al- 
ready engaged in library work some 
knowledge of approved library meth- 
ods, and some elementary technical 
training along the lines most essential 
in the conduct of a library. 

Second, it aims to convey in as great 
a degree as possible the inspiration 
which comes from a broader conception 
of library work as an important educa- 
tional factor in the community. 

As the object of the summer session 
is to train those already engaged in 
library work for more efficient service, 
only such candidates will be admitted 
as come within this class. The number 
of students is limited, and the course 
is open only to properly qualified work- 
ers in Wisconsin. 

Entrance examinations will not be 
required, but candidates are expected 
to have had a high school course or its 
equivalent, as the minimum basis of 
general education. 

Students must register at the Library 
School on June 28 to be ready for their 
first lecture appointment, Tuesday 
morning, June 29, at 8:00. 


The course of study, covering six 
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weeks, is systematically planned to in- 

clude as much as possible of library 

technique and methods. At least eight 

hours each day will be required for 

study and lectures, with a half holiday 

on Saturday. The instruction is given 

in the form of lectures followed by 

practical work with books, which is 

subjected to daily revision. 

The subjects taught in the Summer 

Session are as follows: 

Cataloguing, 20 lessons. 

Cuassification and book numbers, 12 les- 
sons. 

Book selection, 10 lessons. 

Reference, 12 lessons. 

Children’s work, 6 lessons, 

Library administration and lending rou- 
tine, 12 lectures, 

Accessioning, shelf-listing and other sub- 
jects in library economy, 8 lessons. 

Book ordering, 2 lessons. 

Binding and mending, 3 lessons. 

Public documents, 3 lessons. 

Library publicity, the relation of the li- 
brary to the community, and other 
topics will have due recognition. 


Certificates are granted to those who 
perform the work of the six weeks sat- 
isfactorily, and show that they have the 
personal qualifications necessary for 
successful library work. 

There will be no charge for tuition 
to students who hold positions in Wis- 
consin libraries, or who bring creden- 
tials showing definite appointments 
thereto. 

Board and room may be had in Mad- 
ison during the time of the summer 
session for a price ranging from $8.50 
to $10 a week. A list of desirable 
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places will be found at the Library School 
office. 

Application blanks wil] be furnished 
by the school upon request. In order 
that sufficient supplies may be provided, 
advance registration is requested. Ap- 
plication should be made before May 
15th to Preceptor, Library School, 206 
N. Carroll St., Madison, Wisconsin. 


Library School Notes 


The last week of the first semester was 
devoted to final examinations, but the last 
day before the students separated for 
field practice brought an enjoyable 
event,—An Introduction to modern poe- 
try by Jessie B. Rittenhouse, whom the 
school had been fortunate in securing 
as a speaker for the fourth time. This 
lecture was shared with the university 
and townspeople and made a delightful 
close for the first semester. The spring 
quarter will open March 31. 


Alumni Notes 
The following alumni visited the 
School recently: Mary Bell Nethercut, 
1913, Mrs, Bergljot Gundersen, 1915, 

and Martha Skaar, 1918. 
Mabel A. Wayne, 1915, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of East Liberty 
branch, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 


Marriages 
Stella E. Baskerville, 1916, to Adel- 
bert Roy Myers, Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan- 
uary 23. 
Gladys Johnson, 1919, to Kenneth L. 
Bragdon, Waterloo, Iowa, February 14. 
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"ROUND THE CIROLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


Cambria. The library appropriation 
was increased $100 making a total of 
$700. <A food sale and a cantata by 
the grade pupils helped in buying books 
this winter. Over a thousand books 
are issued each month, As the library 
has been in a separate room less than a 
year, its beginning having been made 
in a millinery store, this is an encour- 
aging report. : 


Chippewa Falls. The library appro- 
priation was raised again this year, the 
increase to apply on salaries. 

For reading circle work, typewritten 
lists have been posted, giving call num- 
bers and all the grade pupils, from the 
third upward, are being taught to find 
the books on the shelves. 


Colfax. The library room has been 
decorated and new shelving made for 
about 500 books. The teachers have 
been assisting with the story hour, at- 
tendance averaging 40. 


Delavan. The library has encouraged 
the forming of clubs among the chil- 
dren. Two have been started,—a girls’ 
reading club, which meets every two 
weeks at the library with a program in 
charge of a committee under the direc- 
tion of the librarian, and a nature club. 
The latter is directed by a committee of 
five, one of the members being espe- 
cially fitted to work with the children 
from the State School for the Deaf. 
The children have been divided into 
two groups, one of the lower grades 
and one of the intermediate. These 
meet on alternate weeks at the library, 
the committee which includes the libra- 
rian, taking turns in giving the talks, 
which have included the winter birds, 
feeding the winter birds, and the small 
fur bearing animals. Further talks are 
planned on migratory birds, and spring 
arrivals. 


De Pere. The library board voted at 
the January meeting to give the libra- 
rian a ranking with the high school 
teachers and fixed the salary accord- 
ingly. 


Fairchild. Interest in the library is 
reviving, due to the efforts of the li- 
brary board. The hours have been 
changed for the benefit of rural patrons. 
Alibrary benefit held in January, raised 
over $60 for new books. 


Fond du Lac. A book guessing con- 
test for children in the grades was held 
at the library during the last week of 
January with almost 300 taking part. 
It consisted in finding the names of fifty 
books represented by pictures posted in 
the children’s room, and was a success 
in that it enlisted the interest of the 
children and taught some of them to 
use the card catalogue, the prime pur- 
pose of the contest. 

Irene Hoyer, children’s librarian, has 
resigned to be married in April to Dr. 
F. J. Eberspacher of Pana, Illinois. 


Lancaster. The city council has 
granted the library an increased appro- 
priation of $250, making the total 
$1,000. The library has received, as a 
memorial gift, twenty-five well chosen 
books on birds. 


Mazomanie. The library received as 
Christmas gifts, Thayer’s biography of 
Roosevelt, Brand Whitlock’s Belgium, 
and Rhodes’ eight volume History of 
the United States, all prohibitive be- 
cause of price for a small town library 
to purchase. 


Menasha. Improvements have been 
made in the library club rooms. Stor- 
age in the basement has been parti- 
tioned off to care for the overflow from 
the library. A collection of books has 
been placed in the Menasha Club quar- 
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ters and the offer made by the librarian 
to loan books in a similar manner to 
any club in the city. 


Phillips, The library, which was 
started by an association formed three 
years ago, has at length received an 
appropriation from the city council, 
$200 having been voted in February. 


Sheboygan. In an editorial “What 
the library means’’ the Sheboygan Press 
pays full measure of credit to the local 
institution. Saying in the concluding 
paragraph: ‘“‘Every dollar spent in 
building up our local library is an in- 
vestment that will pay handsome re- 
turns. The library is yours. Patronize 
it, and you will get more real pleasure 
and profitable hours than any other one 
thing you can do. We say this to those 
who have never entered the library 
building, and appeal to them to become 
a part of this great institution, which is 
one of Sheboygan’s big assets.” 


Stevens Point. The annual observ- 
ance of library day by the Woman’s 
club took place in January. The libra- 


rian gave a talk on “Some of the joys 
of reading’’, and Margaret Ashmun, the 


author spoke on “Writing a book’. 
About $25 and several books were 
presented to the library by the club 
members. 


Tomah. The council has increased 
its library appropriation to $2,500, and 
the library board has granted a thirty 
per cent increase in the librarian’s sal- 
ary, effective January 1. A bonus of 
thirty per cent of salary for the past 
three months was also granted. 


Round Table at New London 


A round table meeting for the dis- 
cussion of the problems of village li- 
braries was held at the New London 
Public Library, February 11, under the 
direction of Julia W. Merrill, library 
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visitor. The influenza cut down the 
attendance at the last moment so that 
a number who had accepted were un- 
able to be present. Geographically the 
registration was as follows: Manawa 
three, Shiocton, two, Appleton one, New 
London five. What made the meeting 
unusual was the high percentage of 
trustees present. The Manawa delega- 
tion consisted of members of the Wo- 
man’s club which is responsible for the 
library; two of the men on the library 
board came from Shiocton; and three 
of the New London trustees (two men 
and one woman) came in to greet the 
visitors and to take part in the discus- 
sions. Two of the library school stu- 
dents, Miss Anderson (assigned to New 
London) and Miss Farrand (to Apple- 
ton) were there to help and to learn. 

Among the topics discussed were 
book selection aids, especially for chil- 
dren’s books, book buying and dis- 
counts, help of the state traveling libra- 
ries, village appropriations and town aid, 
other ways of raising money, publicity. 
Dr. Dawley (of New London), Miss An- 
derson and Miss Merrill introduced va- 
rious topics, but the discussions were 
very informal and general and turned 
on local situations and needs. A dem- 
onstration of simple mending processes 
and of recasing with flexible glue was 
given. Meetings were held in the late 
morning and early afternoon, adjourn- 
ing to the hotel for dinner. 


Wanted. The Commission still has 
need for additional copies of the Wis- 
consin library bulletin for January and 
February, 1918, January and February, 
1919, and also for January, 1920. 

The Waupun Public Library wants 
the January, February and March, 1919 
numbers of the North American review. 
If you have extra copies which you do 
not need, will you kindly notify Miss 
Clara L. Lindsley, Librarian? 








